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The main object of the following notes is to call the attention 
of specialists to several rare examples of early Italian painting in 
the Jarves collection at New Haven, which have not as yet been 
subjected to close critical analysis, and to show the relative im- 
portance of the collection and the representative quality of its 
more important examples.^ The notes are written in a spirit of in- 
quiry and with no wish to discredit the judgments of previous stu- 
dents, least of all those of Mr. James Jackson Jarves, to whose 
taste and enterprise we owe the collection, which through the 
earnest and far-seeing eftbrts of Professor John F. Weir was 
procured for Yale University, where it is permanently and worth- 
ily housed and conserved.^ 

The history of the collection, which was begun by Mr. Jarves 
about thirty-seven years ago and continued through a consider- 
able period, is given in the careful and interesting manual pub- 
lished by Yale College in 1868, compiled by Mr. Russell Sturgis, 
who supplies an introduction and biographical notices, with 

^ Thanks are due to Professor Weir for permission to photograph a few of the 
pictures, 
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measurements, and, in most cases, quite full descriptions of the 
pictures.^ 

The catalogue contains 119 numbers, of which 115 designate 
pictures attributed to Italian masters. One Flemish Madonna 
(No. 121), a "Mater Dolorosa" of the school of Bologna, and 
several copies of good quality have been, I believe, the only addit- 
ions to the collection. A few pictures originally belonging to Mr. 
Jarves are now loaned to the Boston Museum of the Fine Arts 
by his executors.^ I shall review the collection according to- 
schools, but not always in chronological order. 

PRE-GIOTTESQUE PICTURES. — The first ten numbers of the cata- 
logue designate pictures assigned to unknown painters of the xi, 
XII and XIII centuries. With the exception of N"o. 10, a feeble 
Madonna and Child of later Byzantine derivation, and No. 5, 
which is considered below as probably of the school of Orcagna, 
all these are genuine, but in no case significant, specimens of pre- 
Giottesque art. 

The small panel of St. George killing the dragon (So. 6), in 

2 The catalogue contains also prefatory remarks by Mr. Jarves and brief com- 
ments in the form of letters from Kio, Eastlake, Messrs. T. A. Trollope and C. C. 
Black of London, 8ignor Bucci of Florence, and Mr. Louis Thies, extracted in con- 
densed form from the catalogue of 1860, compiled for the first exhibition of the col- 
lection, which was held in the Derby Gallery, 625 Broadway, New York. This 
catalogue contained 143 numbers, of which some belonged to pictures which are not 
included in the present collection. A catalogue was prepared in 1863 for the exhibi- 
tion of the pictures at the Historical Society's Building in New York, and con- 
tained 134 numbers. I may also refer the reader to Mr. Jarves 's '' Art Studies," in 
which a large number of the New Haven pictures are reproduced in outline engrav- 
ing. (Art Studies. The " Old Masters " of Italy : Painting. Copperplate Illus- 
trations. By James Jackson Jarves. N. Y., Derby and Jackson, 1861. London, 
Sampson, Low, Son & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill.) The following numbers from the 
present catalogue (Manual of the Jarves Collection of Early Italian Pictures depos- 
ited in the Gallery of the Yale School of the Fine Arts^ etc. By Russell Sturqis, 
Jr. New Haven: Published hy Yale College^ 1868) are engraved in the ''Art 
Studies ": Nos. 5, 6, 7 (detail), 9, 11, 12, 13 (detail), 14 (detail), 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
22, 23 (detail), 24 (detail), 25, 26, 32, 35, 39, 42, 49 (detail), 50, 51, 60, 63 (detail),. 
64, 67, 68, 72, 74, 80, 81 (head), 86, 89, 94, 97 and 114 ; also a Madonna, etc., with 
donor, ascribed to D. Ghirlandajo", an Annunciation, ascribed to Lorenzo di Credi, 
and a '' Holy Family," ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci, which are not in the present 
collection. At the time of the purchase of the pictures for Yale University (about 
1870) there was considerable discussion of the collection in the periodical press. 

3 No. 18, '' Timoteo della Yite," Madonna and Saints, attributed by Dr. Bode to 
Pacchiarotto ; No. 19, '' Tibaldeo di Pellegrino ;'r No. 20, ''School of Kaphael," 
and also Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16 and 21. 
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dull and dry tones and with slightly gold-shot draperies, though 
perfunctory and feeble, is at least distinctly characteristic of By- 
zantine technique, of which a very small divided triptych of five 
compositions (E"os. 7, 8, 9) is a more interesting although still 
insignificant example. The "Miraculous Apparition of Saints 
Mercurius and Katherine " (No. 9) is perhaps the best preserved 
portion of it. The feeling for motion, the restlessness of the dra- 
peries, the long proportions of the figures and the unformulated 
treatment of the landscape, ofter distinctive notes of an almost 
miniature-like style, which should render the discovery of its 
period and derivation easy for the expert in this field. The 
" Transfiguration'' illustrates that almost finically dainty and sym- 
metrical arrangement which is conserved by Duccio (E'ational 
Gallery, No. 1330), and which survived the many changes in 
Italian painting down even to the serious and too little appre- 
ciated Savoldo (Uffizi, ISTo, 645). The other unascribed pre-Giot- 
tesque pictures in New Haven, though of some iconographical 
interest, have little quality as art; they are mainly of debased 
XIII century work, the worst defects and mannerisms of which 
are manifest in the first example in the gallery to which a definite 
authorship is assigned, a " Crucifix '' ascribed to Giunta (No. 
11), resembling a panel of the Florentine Academy given to 
Bonaventura Berlinghieri (No. 101, Catalogue of 1893). 

A large oblong (No. 12) of seven compositions might be 
classed in the same category with the above, if it were worth 
while to dispute its attribution to Margaritone of Arezzo. Much 
more interesting is a " Madonna and Child " between SS. John 
the Baptist and James and SS. Peter and Francis of Assisi (No. 
13), seemingly much repainted, and hung so high as to preclude 
close examination. It is of xiii century art and not characteristic 
of Cimabue, to whom it is ascribed. The dull " playing card " 
ornamentation of the Madonna's throne recalls rather Margari- 
tone and his tribe than the more gifted Florentine. The inter- 
esting types of the figures are of quite other and seemingly an 
earlier tradition. 

A small panel of two compositions, the " Crucifixion " and the 
"Madonna and Child" (No. 14), is incorrectly ascribed to Duccio, 
though it is related to Duccio in style, and is probably by a 
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contemporary. There is good color quality in single tones and 
considerable naturalness and feeling in the Madonna; but the 
awkward angels, the exaggerated high lights and the general 
weakness of the execution, refute the catalogue ascription. There 
are several small panels of a similar style in the " Sala del Tad- 
deo Bartoli^' in the gallery of Perugia (Catalogue 1887, Nos. 13 
and 16). There are other interesting minor examples of the 
milieu of Duccio, some of very high art quality, both in Sienna 
and Perugia. In the Bryan collection at the N'ew York Histo- 
rical Society a small Crucifixion attributed to Bufl:almaco (Mo. 
189), will introduce the American student to a technique and a 
•composition so close to Duccio's as to be quite representative of 
the school in its minor examples. It is probably by an immedi- 
ate predecessor, to judge by the comparative lack of refinement 
in the treatment of the nude. The grouping is, in one passage, 
that of the fainting Virgin, quite identical with that of Duccio in 
the Crucifixion of his great Sienna altar-piece. 

GIOTTESQUE PICTURES. — It is evident to the lover of xiv cen- 
tury art, on entering the Jarves collection, that whatever be the 
attributions given to its " Giottesque" panels, there are a number 
which embody the characteristic qualities of Florentine Gothic 
panel-painting. My conclusions as to their authorship are in 
many cases destructive of the gallery ascriptions, though I have 
seldom any better ones to ofier. 

There are twenty examples of so-called Giottesque painting in 
the Jarves collection. Of these, No. 16 is too much repainted to 
be characteristic, even if it be an original, and ISTo. 21 is probably 
spurious. The others are genuine, but a few are too insignificant 
to call for comment. 

To Giotto himself is attributed an important ^^ Entombment " 
(No. 17), which is unfortunately a complete ruin. It does not rise 
to the grandly passionate grief of the Arena masterpiece, but has 
been an important example of a serious and early follower. The 
piece cannot be analyzed technically in its present condition. 
Another panel attributed to Giotto in New Haven is a small and 
w^ell-preserved " Crucifixion," probably the gable of an altar-piece 
(No. 18, hung very high). The dry handling and the compara- 
tive' lack of breadth in the draperies indicate conclusively a later 
authorship. 
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Earlier than either of the above, and possibly by Taddeo Gaddi, 
to whom it is attributed, is a small " Vision of St. Dominic " (No. 20), 
quite representative of the vigor ai>d directness of the better Giot- 
teschi. It is almost too cold in coloring for either Giotto or 
Taddeo Gaddi, but the draperies and the action are first-rate. 
In the early tradition again, and by some one working under 
Giotto's direct influence, is a small tabernacle picture of the Ma- 
donna and Child, attended by four saints, of charming quality, 
attributed to Giottino (So, 31). A small " Trinity," attributed 
to Puccio Capanna, is of the same general character, but is quite 
ruined (No. 27). 

An important "Christ and the Virgin Enthroned" (No. 5), 
catalogued as of the beginning of the xiii century, is an interesting 
example, I believe, of an Orcagnesque decadence. The types, the 
treatment of the draperies, and the redundance of ornamental 
accessories, recall certain panels attributed to Orcagna, such as 
the St. Zenobius of the Florence Duomo and others ; but here all 
the greatness of Orcagna is lost in the attempted realization of a 
weakly coloristic ideal. It is probably of the school of Orcagna, 
and for all its lack of early vigor, is a picture of great interest.* 

There are two sets of panels of saints in the Jarves collection 
ascribed to Orcagna himself Of these the " St. John the Bap- 
tist" and the ''St. Peter" (Nos. 25 and 26), are darkened and 
badly hung, and while strong, sturdy and serious enough for a 
more direct Orcagnesque derivation than No. 5, above mentioned, 
are rather too coarse for Andrea's own hand. Nos. 23 and 24, 
" St. Augustine and St. Lucia," and " St. Dominic and St. Agnes," 
respectively, are weaker, but, being in better preservation, are 
perhaps more interesting. The distinctly individual technique is, 
I believe, that of an altar-piece in Santa Croce at Florence, in the 
chapel to the left of the high altar ; sharp, clear, precise in draw- 
ing, with good color in single tones, but pallid and without 
fusion, with an over-elaboration of ornament and with rather 
painfully diminutive figures. An "Annunciation" of rather per- 
functory quality, given to Pietro Cavallini (No. 19), seems evi- 
dently a work of the last half of the xiv century. 

* It is described and engraved in Fumagallt, Museo dl Pittura e Sculiura delle 
Gallerie d^Europa, vol. xiii. 
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Less closely connected with Florence than those I have men- 
tioned, and with some Siennese affectation, though heavy and dis- 
tinctly in the Florentine tradition, is a large triptych (No. 22) of 
considerable decorative quality and in good preservation. It re- 
calls in the types and in feeling the panel of the Florence Acad- 
emy which was the joint work of Spinello, Jacopo da Casentino 
and Lorenzo di Mccolo, but is more carefully executed. Still 
another and more vigorous phase of Giottesque art is illustrated 
in an important " Deposition" attributed to Antonio Veneziano (No. 
37), and accepted by Crowe and Cavalcaselle as a representative 
example of his style,^ of which a half-tone reproduction is here 
given (Pl. yi). These critics, whose judgment of xiv century 
panels is not often to be impugned, cite no other extant works of 
Antonio on panel. The picture has a close correspondence with 
the authenticated frescoes of the Pisan Campo Santo in general 
handling, in "norms" and in the treatment of the draperies, as is 
evident on a comparison of photographs. It is much cruder, 
however, much more labored, and very muddy in tone, which 
may be due in part to repaints; though I fancy its inferiority 
may be explained by the difficulties inherent in a medium more 
obstinate than that of the clear water-color which Antonio em- 
ployed with such ease in the frescoes. The panel, for all its 
intensity, is such an unpleasant performance, technically consid- 
ered, that it hardly adds to Antonio's reputation. 

Pictures of slight interest, assigned to an unknown painter 
(No. 29), to Giottino (No. 32), to Angelo Gaddi (No. 28), to Spi- 
nello Aretino (Nos. 33-34), to Jacopo da Casentino (No. 30), to 
Lorenzo di Bicci (No. 36), and to Fra Angehco (No. 40, proba- 
bly by one of the Bicci), may be passed without further notice, 
with no loss to completeness of the survey. 

SIENNA. — If we exclude the unimportant example of the Greco- 
Italian School, ascribed to Duccio and mentioned above, the 
earliest example of Siennese painting in the Jarves collection is 
an "Assumption of the Virgin" (No. 35), very characteristic of 
the symmetry and graceful aftectation of the lesser xiv century 
craftsmen. It is probably later in date than the Lorenzetti, to 

5 " Entirely in his manner."— Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Hist, of Ital. Paint, 
vol. I. p. 491. 
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judge by its dry technique and an over-elaborateness in the orna- 
ment carried out at the expense of higher art qualities. 

An interesting "Epiphany," attributed to Simone Martini, but 
later in date (No. 15), is not certainly Siennese, and I cannot place 
it exactly. The lower part of the composition, a group of horses 
in action, is well-preserved and very spirited and well -handled. 
I may mention in passing an insignificant panel ascribed to Sas- 
setta (So. 48), as peculiar in the treatment of the landscape back- 
ground with its yellow sky. Several small panels and fragments 
from Predelle of Siennese altar-pieces of the early xv century may 
also be noticed. No. 51, given to Giovanni di Paolo, is excel- 
lent. That given to Sano di Pietro is characteristic, but inferior 
to his best work in this line, which as genre is often delightful, as 
is notably the case in the admirable little compositions of the 
Louvre. Sano's altar-pieces in Sienna are numerous and well 
known, but his works are seldom seen elsewhere. A small 
^' Coronation," in excellent preservation (No. 50), is highly char- 
acteristic arid unusually good. As in the case of other Siennese 
craftsmen who are quite uninfluenced by Florentine naturalism, 
and whose conception of their art is that of the medieeval minia- 
turist, Sano's limitations are less obtrusive in his smaller panels. 
The brilliancy of pure color in the New Haven example, of which 
a reproduction is given on Pl. vti, renders the piece entirely 
representative of the " Siennese Fra Angelico." 

A " Madonna and Child " attended by two angels, attributed to 
Matteo di Giovanni (No. 57), we have also reproduced from a 
photograph (Pl. viii). A recent examination of the xv century 
paintings in Sienna convinced me that this weakly-drawn but de- 
lightfully-decorative panel belongs rather to Benvenuto di Gio- 
vanni, whose manner may be easily recognized — in the types, the 
treatment of the hands, the draperies, and the flat but clear and 
coloristic tonality — as individual and distinct from that of Mat- 
teo or other Siennese contemporaries.^ 

^ Outside of Italy I have seen only two (or possibly three) examples of this mas- 
ter. A Madonna and Child with Saints, in the London National Gallery (No. 
909) ; a Madonna and Child with two Saints, in the Cologne Museum (No. 777), 
which might, however, be by some other Siennese painter of the time, though not 
by Bernadino Fungai, to whom it is ascribed ; and a Madonna and Child attended 
by angels, exhibited in the loan collection of Religious Art, held in March and 
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I may close the list of Siennese pictures with the mention of 
two examples of Sodoma, "A Madonna and Child" (No. 95), of 
which I am not competent to judge, but which seems original, 
though weakly painted in the hands ; and a " Christ Bearing the 
Cross " (1^0. 94), which is entirely repainted. This latter may be 
a copy, as also a Beccafumi (Ifo. 96), neither of which I have^ 
however, examined with any attention. 

UM BRIAN SCHOOL. — The Jarves collection possesses a valuable 
signed example of one of the rarest of early xv century masters^ 
Gentile da Fabriano — a " Madonna and Child " standing in a 
Gothic niche (No. 39). The picture is cited by Crowe and Caval- 
caselle as injured by restoration, but the repaints have been partly 
removed, and the picture, while perhaps more interesting to the 
historical student than to the general art-lover, is important enough 
to have a bearing on various interesting questions which cluster 
about the artist's manner and influence. A reproduction is given 
(PI. ix) for purposes of comparison with other quite as unsatisfac- 
tory Madonnas, such as those of the Louvre and the Berlin 
Museum. It is to be regretted that the only known remaining 
fresco by Gentile, the Madonna at Orvieto on a pier in the Duorno, 
and the equally exquisite Madonna by his predecessor and presum- 
able teacher, Lorenzo or Jacopo da San Severino, a fresco in the 
Oratory of Saint John at Urbino, should be still unphotographed. 

The catalogue ascribes to Fra Filippo Lippi a "St. Jerome in 
the Desert" (No, 60), which is supposed to be the panel men- 
tioned and highly praised by Vasari, which hung in the Guarda- 
roba of Cosimo de Medici. Of this we also give a reproduction 
(Pl. x), which hardly does justice to the original. Vasari 
speaks of it in connection with the well-known " St. Augustine 
in his Study," of the Uffizi (No. 1179). The quality of the pic- 
ture is so notably fine that it is worthy as complete a discussion 
as would be required by the interesting series of questions con- 
nected with the possibility of its identification with the Cosimo 
panel. I can only say here that it is obviously not by Lippi, but 
rather a fine example of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, to judge by its 
exact correspondence in "norms" and technique with Fiorenzo's 

April, 1896, at Nos. 33.S-341 Fourth avenue. New York. This panel is owned by 
Mr. James Renwick, and is attributed to Fra Filippo Lippi. It belongs, howeverr 
without a doubt, to Benvenuto, and is a good example. 
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St. Sebastian in the gallery at Perugia/ There is a dramatic 
vigor and unity in the handling of this picture, which, if it be 
Vasari's " Lippo Lippi," is an ample justification of the Aretine's 
enthusiasm. The picture is far above the average of Fiorenzo's 
rather uneven performance, and perhaps indicates the influence 
which he is supposed to have received from Florentine metal- 
workers. The landscape is Ghirlandesque, but with Ghirlandajo 
the figure is never so nervously handled.^ 

Signorelli is represented by a small '' Presepio,'^ probably part 
of a predella (No. 67), of the broadest treatment, parallel to that 
of his masterly church-standards at Citt^ di Castello and Urbino. 
and in quite perfect condition — a prize indeed for any collection, 
A fine ''Holy Family" (No. 90), by Lo Spagna, is thoroughly 
representative, I should say, while the Perugino of the collection 
(N'o. 70) is of no quality beyond that of the weakest of numerous 
XVI century school pieces. A decorated salver of great interest, 
wrongly attributed to Pinturricchio, is mentioned below as of the 
Florentine School. Attributed, no doubt correctly, to Francesco 
Francia, is a "Portrait of the Princess Vitelli " of notable quality. 
It has been reproduced in Scribner's Magazine, I believe, from a 
drawing by Blum, but I am unfortunately unable to give the 
exact reference. 

FLORENCE. THE EARLY RENAISSANCE. — Beginning with the Ren- 
aissance movement in Florence, we find a large mass of material 
illustrative of painting on its industrial side, as used in the decor- 
ation of articles of household furniture — cassoni, deschi da partOy 

' Catalogue of 1887, Cabinet 9 of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, No. 11, photographed by 
Alinari [No. 5652). 

s The picture is not fairly represented in the half-tone reproduction. It is nota- 
ble for a somewhat sombre and yet vibrant tonality, in no sense coloristic, yet quite 
free from violence. The feeling for structure is a natural expression of a plastic 
ideal ; the lights and darks reinforced, crag by crag, sky by water, with great sub- 
tlety but no refinement of detail, being thus plastic and subordinate to the figure 
rather than independently pictorial as in many Florentine backgrounds. The gen- 
eral color scheme is in greys and greens. The flesh tints are green in the body color, 
the modelling carried on with reddish glazes, and with extreme high lights boldly 
laid on, giving a result of little fusing and mannered, but adequate and in vigor 
easily above the ordinary Umbrian or Florentine standard, and suggestive of Paduan 
or Paduan- Ferrarese influence. Marked mannerisms are apparent in the reproduc- 
tion. The panel has been retouched in a few places but is essentially intact. 
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and the like, some of which are of quite early date, and many of 
which show the influence and some the hand of well-known 
painters. 

All of this work is more or less interesting as illustrative of 
Renaissance feeling. It is notably decorative, though usually in- 
ferior in execution to the better Predella pieces df the period. 
Paolo Uccello, Domenico Veneziano, Dello Belli, the family of 
the Peselli and Piero di Cosimo are those who, as a rule, divide 
the responsibility for these productions in gallery catalogues. 
There are some fine examples in London (in the ISTational Gal- 
lery) of extra-Florentine origin ; notably those attributed to Pin- 
turricchio and one given to Domenico Morone of Verona. Piero 
di Cosimo has done a number which have been identified, and 
others have been given confidently to Francesco Pesello, but the 
great mass of examples of Florentine origin have not as yet been 
critically studied. The ISTew Haven gallery includes six quite 
characteristic examples of this delightful art, of which one given 
to Piero di Cosimo (No. 82, hung very high) seemed fairly char- 
acteristic of that master on a rapid examination, while several of 
the others oftered marked divergencies from the manner of the 
artists to which they were attributed. Fine as is the scene attri- 
buted to Piero della Francesca (So. 69), in its color and grouping 
and decorative feeling, it has not his types or color scheme, 
and the execution is too feeble for Piero, who is quite invariably 
careful and refined in touch in his panel pieces. The picture be- 
longs to that higher class of early Florentine Cassone pieces which 
are often associated with the name of Dello Delli. It has some 
<iorrespondence with Dello's decorations in the cloister of Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence, but as we know nothing definite of 
Dello's technique on panel, it would be rash to ascribe this to hin 
liand. The two lively panels attributed to Uccello (Nos. 43 and 
44, from the same cassone), and the very interesting tournament 
scene ascribed to Dello (Fo. 45), are good examples of much the 
fiame period and class of work. I may mention here that to 
Dello also is ascribed an interesting little St. Martin (No. 46), in 
which the gold work is notably pleasing. The piece is, I should 
say, by an earlier hand. 

Of higher interest, perhaps, than the others is the allegorical 
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panel given mistakenly to Gentile da Fabriano (No. 38). It re- 
flects the literary spirit of the Renaissance, and seems not to be by 
a first-rate hand, but to reproduce types already accepted, and 
which are, even in the paraphrase of a weaker executant, very 
beautiful and distinctly Florentine. It is probably as early as 
Masolino, with whose work it has some correspondence. It has 
the traditional portraits of Dante and others, with other distinctly 
Florentine types which are often repeated in the composition. 
The exquisitely painted salver attributed to Pinturricchio (So, 
71) is an example of industrial art of which I remember no exact 
prototype, and I am not able to suggest its derivation, though I pre- 
sume it to be like all the others, purely Florentine. An illustration 
is published (PI. xi) in the hope that a more certain and more 
definite attribution may be suggested by some special student of 
the industrial painting of the Renaissance.^ These Cassone pieces 
at New Haven are entirely characteristic examples of their kind ; 
the story-telling is never dull, the costumes are quaint and rich, 
and the color glows undimmed by restoration. In this connec- 
tion I may mention an insignificant panel depicting a scene from 
the legend of St. Nicholas, ascribed to Neri di Bicci (No. 62), 
which shows an early bit of nature study in the nude,, and sug- 
gests, perhaps, something of a hypothetical movement toward the 
art of certain paintings attributed to the Peselli. 

We return to a more serious art with a panel attributed to 
Masaccio, "The Infancy of St. John the Baptist'' (No. 42), which 
is of considerable interest for the original treatment of the sub- 
ject and for the sweep of the background composition. It seems 
to be of Masaccio's time and tendency. 

With a " Madonna Adoring the Child," ascribed to Masolino 
(No. 41, tabernacle piece), we seem to meet the influence of Fra 
Filippo Lippi, reflected, I believe, in the charming feeling of some 
minor scholar. Contrast this quite second-rate but self-poiBed 

» The panel is 26 inches in diameter, painted in transparent and s-ubtly fused tem- 
pera, the values well understood and the landdcape distance atmospheric and justly 
subordinated. Maroons, greys and quiet greens predominate. The rocks in warm 
greys, with delicious pinks in the draperies and blonde hair for all the figures. The 
fileeves of the female figure to the left of the " Amor," and the robe of the figure 
with a cord, are stamped on gold. The wings of the " Amor " are pink, with some 
gold work. 
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and individualistic art with what no doubt, at first sight of the 
collection, may pass for its greatest picture, the Madonna of the 
school of Botticelli (No. 74). The poor apprentice whose duty it 
was to trace from the cartoon Botticelli's outline, did not enjoy 
his art half as well, I fancy, as the naive painter of the tabernacle 
piece above alluded to. The picture is pleasing, but Botticelli 
never did such hard outlines or such feeble hands. A better 
known assistant of Lippo's, Fra Diamante, is represented here by 
a characteristically weak example. The inadequate modelling 
and general lifelessness of the fijiiros is partly redeemed, how- 
ever, by a finely decorative treatment of the rose-hedge back- 
ground. 

An " Annunciation," presumably the lunette of an important 
altarpiece, is attributed to Pietro Pollajuolo, with whom it has 
nothing in common (No. 65, 60 by 11 inches). It is remarkable for 
its crisp and light tonality, for the ably and freely drawn mono- 
chrome classic basreliefs on the parapet in the middle distance, 
and especially for a masterly though completely subordinated 
landscape, which is discovered through the opening in the para- 
pet. The principal figures are so much weaker as to suggest a 
less vigorous hand. The picture has a close affinity, especially in 
the leafage and general color scheme, to the panels in the Casa 
Buonarotti, attributed by Vasari and all critics to Francesco 
Peselli, but which show certain features of divergence from the 
style of Francesco, and it seems to me may not be by his hand. 
The New Haven Annunciation must be considered in discussing 
the vexed questions which beset the student of the Peselli in their 
relations to Fra Angelico (see the undoubted and very beautiful 
examples of Francesco in the Doria Gallery), Lippo Lippi, Bal- 
dovinetti and others, but the exact bearing of the piece I am not 
able to discuss at present, nor dare I assert positively its connec- 
tion with the author of the Casa Buonarotti panels. 

Antonio Pollajuolo is represented by a work that must have 
once been one of his most pleasing creations, the " Hercules kill- 
ing Nessus" (No. 64). The landscape especially, a view of Flor- 
ence and the Arno Valley from Signa, must have been delightfuL 
The picture is ruined by repainting and cannot adequately be 
here reproduced. 
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A genuine Fillippino Lipp. (N^o. 81), the " Crucifixion," may be 
compared with a panel of the same subject at Berlin.^^ A small 
" Crucifixion," attributed to Lorenzo Di Credi, of very good qual- 
ity, does not belong to his early manner, and may not be by his 
hand. A " Madonna," not above the executive ability of an 
apprentice, is given to Cosimo Roselli (Ho. 72). Below Fra 
Bartholomeo, yet of considerable force despite its distressing re- 
paints, is a large " Pieta," ascribed to the frate (No. 86). 

An important altar-piece of the xvi century, ascribed to Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo (No. 97), is also much injured by repainting, and yet 
leaves an impression of high and serious art quality. It may 
be compared with an Albertinelli in the Florence Academy 
No. 70; Alinari, No. 1383), but might easily be by Ridolfo. A 
reproduction is (PL xil) given for the assistance of those who 
have paid especial attention to the period. I am not able to give 
an accurate account of its condition or technique. 

A fresco (transferred to canvas) of a '' Madonna and Child,'' 
ascribed to Andrea Del Sarto (No. 92), now almost entirely oblit- 
erated, reminds me of Barocci, Pictures of some quality, orig- 
inal or other, ascribed to Franciabigio (No. 91, much darkened), 
to Albertinelli (No. 87), to Pontormo (No. 99), to Raphael (No. 
89), I have not examined, and I cannot express an opinion as 
to the authorship of the important but in part repainted Annun- 
ciation attributed to Benozzo Gozzoli (No. 63). 

NORTHERN ITALY. — Mantegna's name appears as sponsor for a 
weak " Crucifixion " of the Florentine school (No. 56), but for 
his influence, or that of the movement of which he is chief, we 
may well turn to a "Nativity" of curious interest ascribed to 
Squarcione (No. 55), which approaches very nearly in manner the 
miniatures of Girolamo da Cremona in the Cathedral Library at 
Sienna and may be by his hand, though I am not acquainted 
with any pictures by that artist, who is in his miniatures closely 
related to Liberale of Verona. 

A " St. Sebastian," attributed to Cottignola (No. 98), has very 
little value in its present condition, and does not resemble the 
artist's treatment of the same subject in the Ferrara Atheneo. 

Few of the Venetian pictures in the Jarves collection are char- 

10 A St. Sebastian ascribed to him (No. 80), has none of his marked characteris- 
tics, and is of little importance. 
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acteristic of what we associate with Venice. There are several 
specimens of the work of scholars or imitators of Giovanni Bel- 
lini, all more or less repainted. The "Bellini" (No. 75) i^ an 
original example of some xvi century imitator. It is dry and 
Bergamesque in color and is not representative of the better class 
of school work. A probable Bissolo, once tine but now cruelly 
repainted, is classed as a Basaiti QSo, 79). Ascribed to Giorgi- 
one is a small " Circumcision" QSo 77), in wliich there is proba- 
bly not a square millimetre of the original color remaining. It 
strongly recalls the Louvre "Holy Family" attributed to Giorgi- 
one, and given by Crowe and Cavalcaselle to Pellegrino di San 
Daniele, but is abler in composition, and was perhaps once a Gior- 
gione. Even in its present condition it has somehow an inde- 
scribable charm. It has no connection with the Bellini of Castle 
Howard (the "Circumcision"), the composition of which is so 
often repeated in school copies. 

I cannot discuss all the examples of high Renaissance painting 
of the N'orth Italian and other schools in the Jarves collection, 
but may mention in conclusion a portrait attributed to Sebastiano 
del Piombo (No. 104). In connection with a portrait ascribed to 
Jacopo da Ponte (Bassano) the editor of the catalogue speaks of 
that great technican as " an inferior painter." Velasquez had a 
different opinion. 

The general character of the Jarves collection may be inferred 
from the above notes, which are intended to include everything 
of importance to the end of the early Renaissance period. My 
estimate, however it may err in detail, is, I am confident, fairly 
just in perspective. Estimated as exhaustively representative on 
the historical side, even the greatest collections are misleading ; 
over-estimation of single works is likewise to be guarded against. 
To make a Raphael out of an Eusebio, is to steal that which does 
not enrich the one and leaves the other poor indeed. After all, 
it is not the name which a picture bears which should measure its 
capacity for instruction. It would be profitable for us to care 
less about proving our Gothic altar-pieces Giottos and more about 
their interpretation as records of mediaeval sentiment and thought. 
It may be said that the Jarves collection is made up, with per- 
haps the exception of one masterpiece, the "Jerome" attributed 
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to Lippi, of the minor works of minor men, and includes much 
that is more interesting to the amateur in ascriptions than to the 
general art public. There are a number of examples of rather 
rare Italian artists not of the first rank. The collection is espe- 
cially rich in xiv century panel-pieces and in the industrial art of 
the early Renaissance. Some of the pictures have suffered from 
restoration, but the larger number have been preserved from this 
destructive mania by the modesty of their pretensions and the in- 
telligence of their custodians. It is desirable that the collection 
should be better known and subjected to a more exhaustive his- 
torical criticism than I am able to offer. Given a complete colla- 
tion of all extant original examples of early 'Italian painting^ 
which will only be phj'sically possible with the aid of complete 
photographic records, I believe it will be quite possible to extend 
the boundaries of our knowledge far more widely and to ground 
it upon a more scientific foundation than has yet been attempted. 
The "ISiew connoisseurship " should bestir itself to the end of 
getting its material recorded, Morellian norms and all, and then 
an exhaustive criticism of our American examples will be a pos- 
sibility. 

Perhaps the most useful function of such minor collections a& 
we are fortunate enough to possess in America, is as forming 
nuclei for libraries or museums of reproductive material, espe- 
cially of photographic records, the limitations of w^hich on their 
merely artistic side at least, might be compensated by the actual 
presence of original examples of art. The almost complete lack 
of such illustrative material in American libraries, which i& 
especially noticeable in the matter of painting, is a handicap to 
the intelligent study of the history of art. 

Princeton, H^. J., William Rankin. 

April, 1895. 
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